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HAS FICTION A USE IN THE WORLD OF LITERATURE? 

Has fiction a use in the world of literature? This question is answered by 
many with a decided negative, by others with a faltering and more or less 
qualified affirmative. 

It is hard for us to throw off the shackles of Puritan tradition and boldly 
assert that what is usually called light reading may be of absolute value to us. 
But let us look into this matter a little deeper. 

In no department of literature may greater beauty of style be found than 
in fiction, and this is of primary importance. Take Hawthorne’s novels and 
dwell on their purity and clearness. Never was more elegant English written 
than in those masterpieces, or in Irving’s incomparable sketches. 

Fiction is a wonderful vehicle, too, for imparting valuable information. 
Many a one who would shrink from pure history is an untiring devourer of the 
historical novel, and were all heavier tomes burned, the Henri Quatre of Dumas 
and the Louis XI. of Scott would serve to immortalize the characters of these so 
widely differing Kings of France. 

Facts are too often embalmed in the pages of the historian, while they live 
in those of the novelist. Could every historian write as did Parkman and Mot¬ 
ley, we need not seek the pages of c ‘ Marguerite de Valois” or ' Quentin Duiwaid, 
but few ever attain to the masterly style which makes the works of our two 
great American historians glow with the touch of an enchanter’s wand. Dumas 
and Scott have taught more history than Freeman and Hume ever wrote. 

Instead of thinking that such a king was born at a certain date or died 
after so many events, we see the heroic figures which the pens of the great 
fiction writers have drawn for us, and this is really history that the men, women, 
and events of the past should live in our minds. 

“ True,” some may say, “ history is a good thing, even though so unexactly 
drawn, but what about the books of pure fancy?” 

If a book of pure fancy could be written, it might be a joy, but it would 
hardly be possible to write anything in which facts did not play a certain part. 
They are everywhere, and we can never escape them. 

But dealing with fancy, what could be lovelier and better for us than works 
of imagination? Beginning with the fairy stories that delighted our childhood, 
let us own that to wander in those enchanted fields is a priceless boon for our 
little ones, They live in a world of their own, from which they emerge all too 
soon, and this world is peopled largely with the personages of the good old fairy- 
tales. 

As we grow older and our imagination is harder to awaken, we depend on 
stronger books in which more facts find their way, but I am sure none of us 
would ever lose our grasp of the dear fairies. Their silver wings still flit before 
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us when we can spare time to follow them, and the glamour of fairy-land is not 
quite lost. 

In our work-a-day world we are prone to become too serious and to verge 
towards a Gradgrind view of things. We are so critical, so exact, and so fear¬ 
fully improving that we forget to imagine—to make-believe, as the children say. 

We need this very element, and blessed be the book that supplies it. As to 
the novel proper, it is often a view of the great world, of different aspects of 
society, and it is the fashion to eritieis,e these books for being unreal and false. 

It is really astonishing what valuable things may be picked up from rather 
second-rate books sometimes. The writer remembers well in her girlhood con¬ 
versing at an evening party most fluently on some of the modern French portrait 
painters, and when an astonished friend asked her where she ever heard of Carolus 
Duran, replying with great glee that she had read about him in some books of 
Ouida’s! 

But the great novelists do not confine themselves to the plot alone, but attain 
their greatest triumphs in the delineation of character. Here, too, the Grad- 
grinds cry: “Where did they ever find such people? I never saw any.” No 
writer was more given to exaggeration in character drawing than Dickens, and 
how often do we hear people say, “ Only Dickens could have done justice to such 
and such a person of my acquaintance”? 

Another interesting point about fiction is its presentation of different views 
of life. It is certainly fascinating to get another thought about the situation 
we all know so well. The rubbing of one mind against another is a fine polish 
for many a rugged, stony opinion. 

But under all this and over all this is the one thing which to the writer’s mind 
lifts fiction-writing to the height of an art, and that is the sympathy and fellow- 
feeling it awakens in the mind of the reader. Beyond our little world, our round 
of petty cares, is the great world of life, with its millions of living, breathing, 
loving, suffering, and dying human creatures, our brothers and sisters, beings 
of like passions with ourselves. 

We know they exist, we know they joy and grieve, we know they strive and 
conquer, we know they live and die. We know it, but do we realize it? Not 
much, unless when Baltimore burns or Japan goes to war. But in the mimic 
page we see them and feel for them—for their daily toil and struggles, their gains 
and losses. 

They are real to us then, and truly they are real, for they represent some 
of the innumerable phases of this wonderful life of ours. “ They are not real,” 
you cry; “ these things never happened.” Perhaps not, but they might have 
happened, and that is the same thing. It is good for us to shiver with their 
cold, to burn with their passions, to feel for them—that is the point, to stop 
fretting over ourselves and to feel for others. There are people of such vivid 
sympathies that they can sit in a comfortable rocking-chair and weep over the 
famine babies in India which they read about in the newspaper, and send them 
a cheek afterwards, but most of us have been more moved by the death of Paul 
Dombey or of Little Nell. The reason that these so-called unreal things appeal to 
us more than journalistic facts is because they are told with more art and appeal 
more to our imagination. When we read about pathetic facts we try to persuade 
ourselves that they are not true, but when we read pathetic fiction we feel the 
truth to the bottom of our hearts and want to help those unfortunate ones. 

There is nothing in fiction which may not be equalled and is usually excelled 
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in the world of facts. We know so little of what goes on in the world that it 
takes the pen of the poet or the fancy of the novelist to point it out to us. 

We all know that love is God’s greatest gift to man. To awaken love and 
sympathy for others is a noble task, and this the writer of fiction may do for 
us. Let us, then, get all we can from the pages of genius or even from the books 
of those who can only boast of perception and cleverness, remembering that 
though we can never, in our little lives, see but a very small part of the world 
and its creatures with our bodily eyes, with the eye of imagination we can see 
the whole vast universe. 

This can never be true for the Gradgrinds of life, but to the lucky possessor 
of imagination and sympathy it is a reality of the deepest and truest kind. 

S. M. D. 


Boston, Mass. —The January meeting of the St. Barnabas Guild was held 
on Wednesday evening, January 27, at eight o’clock, at St. Andrew’s Parish- 
House. A resolution was passed at the business meeting in regard to sending 
out postal cards to all the nurses belonging to the guild, these cards to be printed 
with blank spaces, which could be filled out with the name of a sick nurse. The 
card could then be easily sent to the Visiting Committee, and then the sick nurse 
would be visited. Three new nurses were admitted to the guild, Miss Carolyn 
Wheeler, Miss Annie B. Rose, and Miss Jamieson, and two new nurses, Miss 
Edna Richer, of the Children’s General Hospital, and Miss Sadie Nelson, of the 
Queen Victoria Hospital, London, were proposed for membership; also the name 
of Mrs. Herbert Windeler was proposed as an associate member. The text for 
the sermon, which was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Prescott, was from Matthew x., 
“ Thou shalt worship the Lord, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Mr. Prescott 
dwelt upon the fact that worship was necessary in order to preserve the reality 
and depth of our religious life. Real worship consists in a conscious expression 
of the presence and existence of God. He also spoke of the necessity of never 
lowering one’s standard, and of not being diverted, even by intellectual pursuits, 
from walking in the way which God has shown us. After the service a particu¬ 
larly pleasant hour was passed in the parish-room. The Rev. Mr. Kidner gave 
a most delightful account of an illness which he had had while in England last 
summer. The illness was, of course, to be deeply deplored, but the members of 
the guild were the richer for a most amusing account of gentle masterfulness 
of an English nurse, some kindly fun about the profession generally, and then, 
finally, Mr. Kidner gave a most interesting account of the homes which the 
English nurses establish after leaving the hospital. They are presided over by 
a matron, often the mother of one of the nurses, who is always there to welcome 
back the tired and returning nurse and to speed the fresh and departing sister. 
This homelike atmosphere seems certainly more attractive than the lonely room 
in a boarding-house, which is often all that awaits the American nurse as she 
returns from a hard case. One feels that a suggestion of this kind is worthy of 
the thought of our guild. 


Okange, N. J.—The social event of the month of January was the reception 
given by Miss Margaret Pierson at her residence on Hillyer Street, where wo 
had the honor of meeting Bishop and Mrs. Lines. A large gathering of members 
attended during the afternoon and enjoyed a very pleasant social time. The 
sewing-meeting secured but a small attendance, owing to the prevalence of severe 
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sickness, but a spirited effort was made by the nurses to respond to the very 
cordial invitation, issued for a second time from the parish of Christ Church, 
Bloomfield, and those who attended the meeting there on January 28 were well 
repaid by the warm welcome and hearty reception accorded them. The rector, 
Rev. E. White, made the address. There were no new members received, but 
during the business meeting it was announced that the bishop. Dr. Lines, would 
become a member of our branch, as well as the Rev. Claudius Roome, a hitherto 
stray member of the guild, now rector of St. John’s, Montclair. A letter of 
New Year’s greeting was read from Miss L. Gallian, now residing with Miss 
Kapp at Seattle. News has been received of the birth of a son to Mrs. Claude 
Stratton, now residing in Sullivan, Ind., but still a member of our branch. 
Miss Corinne Hayward, also a member, has lately married, and will live South. 
Miss A. Knapp is recovering from a serious indisposition which kept her for 
some time in St. Barnabas Hospital. 


Newport, R. I. —The regular monthly meeting of the Guild of St. Barnabas 
for Nurses in Newport, R. L, was held at St. George’s Church on the afternoon 
of December 10, 1903. At the business meeting which followed the service the 
report of the delegate to the General Council at Hartford was read, and one 
nurse, Miss Jennie Bull, was elected an active member of the guild. Rev. Mr. 
Beattie, rector of St. John’s Church, read a pleasing account of his recent trip 
abroad. December 30, through the efforts of several associates, a Christmas 
party was enjoyed by the members of the guild, each nurse receiving a pretty 
gift from the tree. The January meeting of the guild was held in Kay Chapel 
on the evening of the fourteenth, and was one of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the guild. In the social hour after the service and business 
an entertaining game was played,—a fishing game,—and every one received sou¬ 
venirs of the evening. One nurse was received into the guild. Thus, slowly but 
steadily, are we increasing in numbers and in works. 



A Home-Made Sterilizer. —Stewart in the Medical News suggests the use 
of an ordinary wash boiler. Through the flange of the boiler-cover holes are 
punched, passing a string through each. To sterilize heavy bed-linen, sheets, etc., 
make a criss-cross network over the fabrics after packing the cover in the in¬ 
verted position; put the instruments in the boiler itself, covering with about six 
inches of water, and add one heaping tablcspoonful of washing soda, put on the 
cover, place the whole on a stove, and boil hard for ten minutes. Then let the 
apparatus cool. There is a distinct advantage in commencing the operation with 
cold water and again gradually lowering the temperature after boiling. When 
the cover is finally lifted it is a sterile tray and should be stood bottom upward 
on a convenient table, the strings severed, and its contents be allowed to remain 
undisturbed until each is required. Care should be used in disinfecting oily in¬ 
struments by boiling, as water covered with a layer of oil may be raised to 
about 120° C., when it begins to boil explosively. 



